President Harold Bentley, Arnold Kaplan, Dr. Clarence Wood 


The Forgotten Americans 


The guest speaker at the Pres- 
ident’s Hour on March 29 was 
Arnold Kaplin, presently study- 
ing law at Boston College. 
Kaplin’s topic was the effort 
being made by Raymond Ab- 
bot, a former classmate here at 
Northern Essex and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, to 
help the Indians on the Sioux 
Rosebud Indian Reservation. 

Abbot, twenty-three years of 
age, a member of VISTA-Vol- 
unteers in Service to America, 
the domestic Peace Corps-was 
disturbed at the complete lack 
of books and materials for the 
children of Palmerlee, South 
Dakota, when he arrived in 
August, 1965, for a year's 
work. Palmerlee, a town of 
four hundred people, is one of 
several small towns comprising 
the reservation. Since his ar- 
rival, he has been trying to ob- 
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tain donations of books for the 
children. 


Kaplin was informed of the 
impoverished conditions on the 
reservation, and the desire for 
books, in a letter from Abbot. 
The information was passed on 
to the public through a radio 
appeal on WNAC. Telephone 
calls were also made by Kaplin 
Boston area colleges, 
schools, firms, and individuals. 
Many donated the badly needed 
materials for the ‘‘forgotten 
Americans.” 

Abbot is teaching an adult 
English class at night in addi- 
tion to other projects. Abbot 
also hopes to begin sessions for 
pre-school children so that they 
will be better adjusted and have 
less fear when they begin their 
first year in school. The Indian 
children leave the reservation in 
the fall to attend school at the 


‘‘MOONLIGHT & ROSES’’ 


Massachusetts Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward W. Brooke, can- 
didate for the Republican nom- 
ination for the U. S. Senate, 
unofficially opened his cam- 
papign in Haverhill on March 
21, addressing the student body 
at Northern Essex Community 
College. 

Brooke answered questions 
ranging from his views on Viet 
Nam, which were recently re- 
leased in a twelve-page policy 
paper, to the Merrimack River 
pollution problem, and to his 
possible link-up with Michigan 
Governor George W. Romney 
in the 1968 Presidential elec- 
tion. 

Brooke strongly urged the 
students to seriously consider 
a career in politics. ‘There is 
a great need for youth in gov- 
ernment,’ he said, and noted 
that there is already a marked 
change in the quality of people 
entering politics. ‘This must 
continue,” he said, ‘‘otherwise 
we are doomed to mediocrity.” 

Brooke was hesitant to com- 
ment in depth on his Viet Nam 
views, explaining these were 
contained in his policy paper. 
However, he said this country 
is committed to prevent the 
spread of Communism, which 
explains this country’s presence 
in Viet Nam. He said America 
is ‘‘trying to give the people of 
Viet Nam its opportunity to se- 
lect and choose their own type 
of government.’”’ He suggested 
international monitorship of 
elections. 

On Red China, Brooke, in 
answer to a Northern Essex 
student’s question, said at pres- 


missions, and return in the 
spring. 
Abbot is one of the few 


white people invited into the 
homes of the Indians, an indi- 
cation of the regard the Indians 
have of him. 
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Atty. Gen. Brooke Visits N.E.C.C. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
EDWARD BROOKE 


ent ‘‘the American government 
should not recognize- the Chi- 
nese government.” He also felt 
peace talks with Red China and 
Hanoi would be fruitless at the 
present time. 

Brooke said he heard reports 
that stickers are already in cir- 
culation in Michigan calling for 
a Romney - Brooke ticket in 
1968. However, he added their 
origin was unknown to him. 


He commended the students 
for wanting to further their ed- 
ucation. Brooke said that he 
placed such importance on ed- 
ucation that he would recom- 
mend the education department 
of the President’s cabinet be 
made a separate entity. 

In closing, Brooke urged the 
students to consider the field 
of politics, noting, “‘a service 
to humanity is the best work 
in life.” 

He commended Harold Bent- 
ley, President of Northern Es- 
sex, on the growth of the col- 
lege and added that he was an- 
ticipating a return Visit. 
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Editorial 
THINK BEFORE YOU ACT 


The college year is coming to a close, maybe sooner 
than we realize. Six weeks from now we will be preparing 
for a short but promising summer. 


Many of us will vacation for the last time as students 
of Northern Essex Community College. June graduation 
will claim a large part of our student body. But how many 
students will be claimed by misfortune? How many Fresh- 
men will not return? How many Seniors will not graduate? 


For many students, spring is the time of year for them 
to stop doing any work in college. They cannot wait for 
the warm weather to spend most of their time in outdoor 
recreation of some variety, rather than spend their time 
studying. Many of the faculty at Northern Essex have al- 
ready noticed this change of attitude among their students. 


Obviously, studying does not stop because it’s spring. 
However, because of this mistaken idea, many of our fellow 


students will not return to Northern Essex next fall. 


If you have this idea, stop and consider your position. 
You may not be as secure as you imagined. In this day and 
age, a college education cannot be taken lightly. 


So THINK BEFORE YOU ACT! 


Literary Club 


All poetically inclined stu- 

dents: 

The Northern Essex Com- 
munity College Literary Club 
Magazine, PARNASSUS has 
been out for about three weeks- 
How do you like it? 

The Literary Club would like 
very much to establish this 
magazine on a permanent basis. 
To do so will require a second 
edition THIS SEMESTER. 
The Literary Club is now earn- 
estly appealing to those stu- 
dents with some poetic and/or 
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prose talent to submit their ef- 
forts to Mrs. Molinoff or any 
member of the Literary Club 
for perusal and possible publi- 
cation in PARNASSUS’s pro- 
posed 2nd edition. Students 
will be required to revise their 
work, if necessary, to meet the 
stiff demands for quality of the 
Club’s magazine. 

Literary Club meetings are 
held on Tuesday at 1:00 P.M. 
—Room notices are posted 
ahead of time. 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Edttor-in-Chief 
ROBERT L. WEISBERG 


Assistant Editor 
JOHN J. BORSETTI 


Business Manager 
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LIBRARY ART EXHIBIT 


Currently on exhibit in the 
Library are the paintings and 
drawings of Dale Blaney. Dale 
is a freshman here at Northern 
Essex, and is studying in the 
General Liberal Arts curricu- 
lum. He is a graduate of Lowell 
High School. Dale is a self- 
taught artist, which probably 
accounts for the ingenuous 


guallity of his art. He uses col- 
or boldly, and his works ex- 
hibit a great deal of forceful- 
ness. 

Although greatly talented, 
Dale is not interested in art pro- 
fessionally. He is happy to 
remain ia gifted amateur, with 
his art work giving pleasure to 
himself and his friends. 


Moonlight & Roses 


Moonlight & Roses is the theme of the Northern Essex 
Community College Prom which will be held at DiBurro’s 
Restaurant on Saturday, May 21, 1966. A roast beef dinner 
will be served. Dancing will be from 8 to 12 P.M. with 
the music provided by Ken Reeves & his Orchestra. Dinner 
will be served at 8:30 P.M. Donations are $5.00 per couple. 
Tickets may be purchased from Elaine Solka. 
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Chemical Analysis thru the Use 
of Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 


by Alfred Peterson 


It is well known that the nu- 
cleus of an atom has an angu- 
lar momentum or spin. It also 
possesses a definite electrical 
charge. This charge and spin, 
in effect, set up a tiny bar mag- 
net. 

During the 1930's, physicists 
began subjecting the nucleus of 
the atom to magnetic forces in 
order to make the protons of 
the nucleus “‘flip’’ over 180 de- 
grees and therefore reverse their 
poles. 

These nuclei are like a spin- 
ning top. Were a force to be 
applied to the top, however, it 
would not flip but wobble. 
(Much the same thing happens 
to the nucleus of the atom. 
This ‘‘wobbling”’ process in the 
atom is known as PRECES- 
SION. Precession may be de- 
fined as an effect manifested by 
a rotating body when a torque 
is applied to it in such a way 
as to tend to change the direc- 
tion of its axis of rotation. By 
subjecting the protons of an at- 
om to a magnetic field, they 
may be made to precess faster. 
In this higher energy state, if 
a second magnet were to be 
placed perpendicular to the first 
and seemingly made to rotate 
by using an alternating current, 
then the protons would reverse 
themselves by flipping 180 de- 
grees. 

Before this can happen, how- 
ever, the rotation rate must EX- 
ACTLY equal the precession 
rate. This system will more 
readily accept the necessary ex- 
ternal energy from the rotation- 
al magnet if the energy has the 
same vibrational rate as the nat- 
ural vibration rate of the pro- 
ton. The synchronizing of 
these vibrational rates is known 
as resonance. The entire system 
is known as NUCLEAR 
MAGNETIC RESONANCE. 


BRADFORD PHARMACY 


The Prescription Drug Store 


Joseph E. Kelleher, Reg. Pharm, 
4113 So. Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
DR 4-4785 


The concept of Nuclear Mag- 
netic Resonance is thoroughly 
explained in the February 13. 
1963 issue of SCIENCE AND 
MATH WEEKLY. It deals 
with the mathematical concepts 
of N.M.R thusly: “....with a 
nuclear spin number of “‘I’’, a 
steady (d.c.) magnetic field 
will split each energy level into 
21+ 1 equally spaced sublev- 
els. If the maximum measur- 
able component of the nuclear 
magnetic moment is “‘P’’, then 
the separation between the 
highest and lowest sublevels 1s 
2PH, where H is the strength of 
the magnetic field. 

The distance between the ad- 
joining sublevels is then PH/I. 
Now it can be shown by quan- 
tum mechanics that the fre- 
quency of the rotating magnetic 
field which can excite transition 
between sublevels is equal to 
f=PH /Th, where h is ‘“Plainck’s 
Constant” and f is the frequen- 
cy. 
This in effect reverses the 
poles of the proton by flipping 
it over. In the given equation 
all the quantities are constant 
except f and H and therefore f 
is directly proportional to H 
with P/Ih as the proportional 
constant. This states that by 
varying the frequency the mag- 
netic field may be controlled or 
vice-versa. The latter is usually 
the case because miore is possible. 

When the flip is made, there 
is a decrease in the current in 
the magnetic coils which is de- 
tected by a dip on a chart re- 
corder. By comparing the dips 
of an element in its pure state 
against the same element in the 
combined state, one can see that 
there is a slight change in the 
nuclear magnetic field intensity. 
This shift or dip is caused by 
the electrons and nuclei of the 
bonded elements. From this 
shift the geometry of the nu- 
cleus can be obtained along 


with the structure of the com- 
pound. 


Compliments of 
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HAVERHILL'S FINE 
SPECIALTY SHOP 


Left to right, David MacDonald, Stanley Tucker, J. J. Giampa 


Job Forum Held 


The Accounting Club of 
Northern Essex Community 
College sponsored a discussion 
of job opportunities in the 
fields of business, banking, sec- 
retarial, electronics, and  ac- 
counting, which was held on 
March 30. 


The speakers were, David 
MacDonald, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Merrimack 


Valley National Bank; Stanley 
Tucker, Kray’s Men's Store of 


Newburyport; J. J. Giampa, 
Department Chief, Employ- 
ment, Placement and Personal 
Service Dept., Western Electric 
Company of North Andover; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Higgins, 
Microwave Associates Inc. of 
Burlington. 

Each speaker gave a short in- 
troductory talk about the qual- 
ifications in his line of business 
and then answered the stu- 
dents’ questions. 
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PART TIME JOB 


EVENINGS AND SATURDAYS 
$40 — $60 Per Week 
depending on time put in 
Contact PAUL CARON or call 452-0853 


TAYLOR-GOODWIN CO. 


Lumber 
Building Materials 
Tel. DRake 4-7453 


16 So. Main St., — Haverhill 


Haverhill Rubber Co, 
ALL TOP BRANDS 


Sporting Goods, Ice Hockey 
and Ski Equipment 
107 Merrimack St.-Haverhill 
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The Greatest Poet Of This Age 


by Yil Karademir 


I heard Ezra Pound’s name 
for the first time, when a lady 
showed me two lines of his— 

I wrapped my tears in an 
ellum leaf 

And left them under a 
stone.... 

I did not know what an el- 
lum tree was, nor did I ever 
find out. The lines stayed with 
me, so did the name. Who is 
Ezra Pound? Ezra Pound....A 
sensitive, eccentric, cynical per- 
son, or America’s greatest poet? 

Ezra Pound is a controver- 
sial figure. As a young man he 
helped to formulate the break 
with Victorian literary stand- 
ards. He was generous with his 
time, helping poets like Eliot 


and Frost to get into print, and* 


James Joyce to find a publish- 
er for ULYSSES. Pound was 


never one to speak softly or to 
understate a criticism, and there 
were many literary men as well 
as readers who objected to his 
brashness. Others objected to 
his poetic experiments, espec- 
ially in CANTOS. 

I believe that in CANTOS 
he put in what he saw in life. 
He created his own world, just 
like Dante and his DIVINE 
COMEDY. There is a struc- 
tural parallel between Pound’s 
CANTOS and the DIVINE 
COMEDY. This relationship 
became more explicit with the 
publication of his fourteen new 
cantos. Dante’s PARADISO 
was transformed by Pound 
into THRONES. Ezra Pound 
is one of the most important 
innovators in modern litera- 
ture. 


During World War _ II, 
Pound broadcast from Rome, 
addressing himself to American 
audiences, including American 
troops. He talked about many 
subjects, including his own po- 
etry, but he was especially con- 
cerned with certain monetary 
theories. He deplored the war 
between Italy and the USS. 
The U.S. government indicted 
him for acts of treason, and he 
was eventually flown to Wash- 
ington to stand trial. But a 
board of psychiatrists declared 
him insane and unfit to stand 
trial. He was committed to St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital where he 
remained for twelve years. 

At Pisa he had written more 
cantos. They were published as 
PISAN CANTOS. The vol- 


ume won the Bolligen award. 
During his stay at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, Pound continued to 
wwuite and to publish. His 
friends were against the trial, 
agreed that an incurable person 
who must always be presumed 
innocent under the law must 
be released. Eventually, the 
U.S. Distict Court dropped the 
indictment, and he was released. 
He accompanied his wife to 
Italy to live with his daughter. 

About treason, he once said, 
“T was only trying to tell the 
people of Europe and America 
how they could avoid war by 
learning the facts about money. 
It’s all very well to die for an 
idea, but today an idea you 
can’t remember....”” And....Ezra 
Pound is dead now. 


ROUNDED WITH A SLEEP 


To the rear of the army, the 
commander stands motionless, 
his sword and_ escutcheoned 
shield held firmly in a deliber- 
ate and forceful grip. His lean, 
hard face betrays no emotion, 
save that of stern and terrible 
resoution, which is apparent 
from the bold, almost ominous 
ous set of his jaw. His eyes, 
staring straight ahead, survey 
the soon-to-be-bloodied battle- 
field. He knows instinctively 
that his soldiers are ready, wait- 
ing in their assigned positions 
for the order to begin. 

The commander thinks with 
pride of his men, disciplined to 
mechanical efficiency, yet fierce- 
ly loyal to him and willing to 
perish in his name alone. Know- 
ing with an officer’s perspec- 
tive that war inevitably brings 
death, nevertheless his soldiers’ 
confidence hopes for a blood- 
less victory. 

The commander perspires 
slightly. Responsibility has been 
hanging more heavily on him 
in his last hour. His heartbeat 
quickens as he sees the enemy 
assembling on the opposite side 
of the field. Again comes the 
familiar hollowness in the 
stomach. Again the familiar 
frustration before each battle, 
the realization that he and his 
fellows are but pawns in the 
hands of fate. The realization 
is always fresh, stark, cloaked 
with dread. Although accept- 
ing his dependence on fate, the 
commander cynically observes 
that man ought to be controlled 


by a more intelligent force-per- » 
haps, even by himself. But such 
an idea is ahead of its time, and 
should be discarded. Yet, life 
becomes so stupid, meaningless 
if influenced by foreign things. 
But then the officer sighs. He 
has won more than his share of 


battles, but he has not been the 


victor, it has not been through 
his doing. Now at this moment, 
the people are depending on 
him to protect their homeland, 
and trust that he will, like the 
king that he is. 

He is swiftly brought out of 
his reveries by the first enemy 
forays across the checkered 
field. Reluctantly, he sends out 
his own first rank, glistening 
in the sun with their white 
armor, and curiously contrast- 
ing with the enemy in stereo- 
typed black. More and more 
men are moved out and the first 
clash ensues. Enemy blood is 
spilled, and the men’ in white 
are victorious. 

Confident, the commander 
dispatches the mounted knights, 
and they charge the enemy 
from both flanks. Again the 
king has conquered, and more 
soldiers are taken. 

Thankful for this promis- 
ing start, the king seeks to 
give thanks to the Fates, and he 
consults their priests for advice. 
The priests order him to mass 
all of his army and crush the 
enemy with no quarter given or 
asked. Momentarily taken a- 
back, the king inquires the rea- 
son for such cruelty. The 


priests bluntly remind him that 
it is not his province to ques- 
tion why, but simply to do as 
he is told. 

Somewhat disgruntled, the 
king nevertheless throws every 
man and piece of equipment 
that he possesses into battle. 
They push through the outer 
line of defenses of the enemy 
and engage its crack cavalry and 
color guard. Presently, they are 
at the gates of the enemy’s pal- 
ace. Then suddenly, the king 
sees two detachments of the 
enemy cavalry on their back- 
steeds encircling his rear. The 
king attempts to warn his 
flanking guards, but it is too 
late. Completely surprised, the 
side an drear guards are wiped 
out to a) man. Enemy reinforce- 
ments arrive, of which the king 
had been unaware, and together 
they push the troops in white 
back, and still farther back. 
The king frantically calls back 
attacking units to help repel the 
invaders, but they are caught 
in a crossfire and demolished. 
The situation becomes utterly 
desperate. 


The king thinks for a mo- 
ment. He must try to make 
peace, at any price, salve dis- 
honor. In a flash of inspira- 
tion, he knows what he must 
do. His queen, his wife, is re- 
garded as the fairest in the 
land. If he were to send her as 
emissary of peace to the enemy 
palace, perhaps an agreement 
could be reached. If anyone. 
could plead for their country’s 


cause, the queen could. But on 
the other hand, it involved a 
great risk in exposing his wife 
to such great danger. 

The king asks his wife if she 
would perform this one great 
service for her country. Dis- 
guised as a peasant, she rides 
off to the enemy lines. 

Hours later, with the enemy 
almost within the castle gates, 
a messenger returns, bearing 
sad tidings. It seems that as the 
queen was riding through a 
field, a wounded enemy sol- 
dier, needing a horse to repair 
back to his army’s lines, shot 
and killed her with his cross- 
bow, thinking her a mere peas- 
ant. On learning the actual 
identity of his victim, the sol- 
dier severed her head and con- 
veyed it triumphantly to his 
ruler. 

The king’s heart almost 
broke from his unconsolable 
grief. His spirit fled from him, 
and the inevitable victory of 
the enemy was as nothing to 
him. He stared around him. 
‘with a blank expression, speak- 
ing nothing, and lapsing into 
a stupor. And when the enemy 
broke through the gates, mur- 
dering the priests of the Fates, 
he said nothing; he could only 
watch with bland, uninterested 
eyes. It was said afterward, 
that when they put him to the 
sword, he finally spoke. He 
said softly, but clearly, ‘‘Hon- 
or and Courage, be damned.” 
eg he died without a strug- 
gle 
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Mechanical Organs Save Lives 


by James J. Finocchiaro 


Scientists have long desired an 
artificial heart that can main- 
tain circulation while surgeons 
operate on the organ itself. To- 
day such a goal has been 
reached. The open heart oper- 
ation where the doctor works 
even inside the heart is rapidly 
becoming a routine procedure. 

The success of the technique 
rests On a union of three un- 
related lines of research: 1. The 
mechanical pump. 2. A body- 
cooling technique to slow down 
metabolic functions. 3. A mech- 
anical substitute for the lungs. 

The interesting feature here 
is that only one of these lines 
of research started out with 
concern about problems of the 
heart. This is a characteristic 
example of the way scientific 
research often yields unforeseen 
dividends. 

Most body organs can be op- 
erated on while they still func- 
tion. Actually the heart is a 
rugged pump that is hard to 
hurt. Stopping its big muscle 
for a while does little damage. 
But if we stop it to open it up, 
it can no longer pump the oxy- 
gen-laden blood required by the 
rest of the body’s cells. Some of 
them—those of the brain and 
nervous system in particular— 
cannot tolerate more than four 
or five minutes of oxygen star- 
vaition without pemanent dam- 
age. A few minutes more and 
the nervous system is dead. 

Doctors have known for a 
long time that if a mechanical 
pump could be built to take 
over for the heart, then the or- 
gan could stand long and ex- 
tensive surgery. 

Many _ experimental heart 
pumps were built in the early 
days of this century. There 
were, however, two major 
problems to be overcome; mat- 
erials that were inert enough 
not to react chemically with the 
blood; valves that worked eas- 
ily, were clog-proof, and ex- 
tremely strong. The solution to 
these problems was long in 
coming. 

At the same time another 
quite distinct branch of re- 
search was investigating the ef- 
fects of lowering body temper- 
ature. These scientists found 
that a reduction from 98 de- 
grees Fahrenheit to 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit enabled nerve cells 


to tolerate oxygen reduction for 
as much as 15 minutes. Heart 
surgeons began to use this tech- 
nique to get more time for op- 
erations. 

At the same time various sci- 
entists were building machines 
that could supplant the lungs 
and renew the oxygen content 
of the blood. Heart pumps a- 
lone worked, but there was no 
control over oxygen. The doc- 
tor hoped the patient’s lungs 
were adequate. When the com- 
bination of the pump and the 
lung was used, the doctor could 
keep oxygen levels in the blood 
exactly where they should be. 

At the same time, a blood 
cooling unit was added. All the 


advantages and safety factors 
of reduced temperature surgery 
now became possible. 

The machine moved major 
heart surgery from the experi- 
mental laboratory into the gen- 
eral hospital. Many infants can 
now have congenital defects 
corrected in time to lead normal 
lives. Surgeons can attempt 
Operations previously impossi- 
ble. This in itself leads to new 
knowledge. Few people will 
understand though, what a 


wide range of scientific reszarch 
was necessary before the actual 
operational machine was possi- 
ble—before there was such hope 
for chronically ill heart pa- 
tients. 
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FACULTY 
PROFILE 


RICHARD ELLIS 


Mr. Richard Ellis comes to 
Northern Essex Community 
College with a highly interest- 
ing and varied background. 

Mr. Ellis’s undergraduate 
study consisted of three years at 
Massachusets Institute of Tech- 
nology and one year at Boston 
Uniwersity. He _ received his 
M.A. in English at Wayne 
University in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

After twenty-three years of 
teaching experience and eight 
years as an executive in a large 
machine company, Mr. Ellis is 
interested in meeting the prob- 
lems a teacher encounters at a 
community college. 

Mr. Ellis’s wife is Editor of 
Layout Design for the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Press. 
They have two children, a son 
in the Army, and a daughter 
who is an art teacher. 

He is often seen walking to 
school, and this may have some 
relation to his hobby, silvi- 
culture. (He said that if you 
halve to reach for a dictionary, 
it won't hurt.) 
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THE FOLK BOX 


By DICK .ETTER 


While in Boston with a 
couple of friends about three 
years ago, we decided to buy a 
“Broadside’’ and see who was 
in town. A fellow by the name 
of Tom Rush was scheduled at 
the Club 47. At that time he 
had an album out on the Pres- 
tige Folklore label, an album 
which I had purchased but with 
which I wasn’t overly impress- 
ed. We traveled to Harvard 
Square, walked one block and 
turned down a very narrow al- 
ley. We came to a large black 
door with two bright brass 
numerals on it, ‘47’. 

We perched ourselves on the 
railing and proceeded to wait, 
gradually being joined by oth- 
ers, who were also crazy enough 
to endure the 15 and 20 de- 
gree temperatures to see this 
performer. After a wait of two 
hours and a HOT coffee, Tom 
appeared. I can truthfully say 
I’ve never waited so long un- 
der such conditions and been 
so glad I did. This man’s ap- 
proach is something else. He 
has that personal touch that 
makes you feel you're part of 
it all. 

He was born in Portsmotuh, 
N.H., in 1941. He attended 
Harvard University where he 
majored in English literature. 
He interupted his studies there 
several times, voluntarily, to 
travel. In the middle of his 
freshman year, he went to Lon- 
don and Paris and did some 
“streeting’’ or ‘‘busking’’, sing- 
ing in the streets. ‘But every- 
one’s done that’’, he says. 

He teamed up with an Eng- 
lishman named Frank, and Da- 
vid James Vaago Delatima Par- 
ffit, a Welshman. Traveling by 
motorcycle they visited the 
south of France, the Riviera, 
St. Tropez, and then home. 

He has performed profession- 
ally at the Yana, Club 47, 
Unicorn, King’s Rook, Folk 
City in N. Y., Purple Onion in 
Toronto, Second Fret in Phil- 
adelphia, Pot-pourri in Mon- 
treal and lord knows where else. 


His old stamping grounds, 
Cambridge, doesn’t echo to his 
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sounds much since he gradu- 


ated from Harvard; he’s doing 


what he likes, traveling. 


His style is a combination of Ss 
a little of many and a lot of & 
feels akin tof 
what he sings and gives it his\% 
own interpretation in the Rush % 


Tom Rush. He 


manner. 

Versatile seems, somehow, an 
inadequate description for Tom 
because he can pull from his 
repertoire songs from blues to 
English ballads and perform 
them like they were his special- 


ty. What he lacks in vocai qual- . 


ity and diction, he more than 
compensates for with his fine 
guitar work and unique ap- 


proach. He has four albums out | 


and another one should be re- 
leased shortly. Tom Rush is 
one of the best city folksingers 
on the scene today. 


With the school year coming 
to a close, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College welcomes the 
newest addition to its faculty, 
Harold J. Sipples, who teaches 
English composition. 

Mr. Sipples received his Ed. 
B. in 1957 from Rhode Island 
College. Then in 1965 he ob- 
tained his M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. For 
the past six years, he has taught 
at various junior high schools 
and colleges. 

Mr. Sipples stated that he is 
happy to be at Northern Essex. 
‘The students show a great 
deal of spunk and willingness 
to express their opinions.’’ He 
also enjoys the sense of humor 
and imagination expressed in 
the papers which he is constant- 
ly correcting. 

Reading, watching movies 
and plays, and playing bridge 
are among his favorite past- 
times. He also likes to write 
humorous poetry such as the 


following: 
* * 
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HAROLD J. SIPPLES 


MELODY FOR STRINGS 


She had a deep and secret wish 

To run her fingers with a swish 

Over the strings of a gilded 
harp 

Until exhaustion made her stop 


But alas, alack, she was so frail 
Her body thin as a penny nail 
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That harps in any shape or key 
Were far too heavy for her knee 


As sudden as the fall from fame 

An answer to her torment came 

She found the joy that harping 
brings 

By running in and out the 
strings. 
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